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not so, we should have a vigorous and healthy agitation for
a non-State postal system. The inference is that people
think that they are not taxed, taking the system as a whole.
There is an alternative inference, that people think they
are taxed in this direction, but are as content to pay the
tax in that way as in any other. But in any case postal
taxation is not proved by the mere fact that the Post Office
makes a profit. We do not call the profits of a Gas Company,
which monopolises a district, a tax. Could we get our
present postal service from a private firm at less than the
present postal charges ? If not, there is no tax.

It is possible, on the other hand, that some exactions
which are called taxes may contain elements that are not
taxes at all, but proportionate charges for services rendered.
In so far as a stamp duty represents the actual cost of
offering legal protection to the parties of a business transac-
tion where stamps are used, it may be said to contain an
element of charge for services rendered, and this charge
belongs rightly to Non-Tax Revenue. It would be quite
impossible, however, to separate out this part, for we cannot
assess it even by bringing in a purely hypothetical private
company to do the work. It is work that a private com-
pany cannot do. Our local finance furnishes less debatable
examples. A rate levied for water supplied by a municipal
body, and assessed according to rental value, as is usual,
resembles a purchase of goods, and there is some attempt
at fixing the price according to the amount of service ren-
dered, or according to some standard adopted. But the
charge for lighting a town will often include curious discrep-
ancies. A recluse living in a distant bungalow might be
quite unmoved if all the town were left in darkness, whilst
the difference between dark and light streets might easily
represent, to a tradesman in the High Street, several times
the amount of rates that he pays under this head.

These mixed or Quasi-Taxes are very common in local
finance, but they are not peculiar to it, as we have seen, nor
are they, in their nature, any more related to what we call
rates than to what we call taxes,

However important the distinction between rates and